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KEY ECONOMI ICATOR: 
(In millions of U.S. dollars unless noted) 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


Population (millions) 
Population Growth (percent) 
Labor Force (1,000s) 
Unemployment (percent for year) 
GDP (current $) 
GDP (in million Kip) 

Percent Change 
Per Capita GDP (current $) 
Current-account Deficit 


GDP BY ORIGIN 


Agriculture (million Kip) 205,956 
Percent Change 1.5 
Industry (million Kip) 40,109 
Percent Change 2.1 
Services (million Kip) 72,018 
Percent Change 6.1 


MONEY AND PRICES 


Money Supply (million Kip) 

Deposit Interest Rate 

Loan Interest Rate 

Consumer Price Index (1987=100) 
Per Cent Change 

Average Exchange Rate (Kip/$) 


TRADE AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Exports 

To the U.S. ($ 1,000s) 
Imports 
. From the U.S.-($ 1,;000s 
Trade Balance 
Gross Reserves 


FOREIGN DEBT 


Year-end Total 839 
Debt-service 12.4 


377,492 
8.4 
170 

128.1 


223,289 


944.2 
13.5 


Sources: World Bank, Asian Development Bank, U.N.D.P., Embassy Estimates. 





SUMMARY 


Laos is a least-developed, landlocked country with a population of about 4 million. It has an 
agrarian economy and relies heavily on foreign assistance, though the government is making 
efforts to diversify the economy and attract foreign investment. With the changes in Eastern 
Europe and the retrenchment of the Soviet Union, foreign assistance and investment now 
comes mainly from noncommunist countries and multilateral agencies. Laos is fully 
cooperating with the International Monetary Fund in implementing economic reforms and has 
recently signed an agreement for a second Structural Adjustment Facility (SAF). Laos’ main 
exports are forest products and hydroelectricity. 


The Lao economy continues to benefit greatly from the economic liberalization program 
begun in Laos in 1985 and known as the New Economic Management Mechanism. Under 
this program, the Lao Government has drastically reduced inflation; rationalized and 
stabilized the exchange rate; committed itself to privatize or make autonomous all state 
enterprises, except in "strategic sectors"; eliminated consumption subsidies for public sector 
employees; and rationalized the foreign exchange regime. The reforms have benefited some 
sectors, predominantly commerce and construction, more than others. External factors such 
as drought, severely reduced aid from the nonconvertible sector, and high oil prices have 
masked the otherwise more substantial success of the reforms. 


While the overall success of these economic reforms is not assured, their continued 
effectiveness is evidenced by the stability of the Lao Kip vis-a-vis the dollar, constant at 
700/1 for more than a year. Reforms have begun taking hold regarding banking and the 
money supply, business laws, privatization, and application of market principles wherever 
possible. There remain areas of concern, including the recent formation of an insurance 
monopoly and the limitation of export/import business to only five firms. The climate for 
investment is good, and getting more competitive, with the Thais, the French, and the 
Australians the most active. The record in attracting foreign investment, especially in the 
manufacturing sector, has not been as good as hoped. 


Infrastructure projects provide attractive avenues for U.S. business investment in Laos, as 
development assistance by multilateral agencies, specifically the UN, the World Bank, and 
the Asian Development Bank, has increased to help resolve the infrastructure problems. 
Agriculture, at 57 percent, is still the largest sector of GDP. Investment in agricultural and 
forestry processing is a key priority for the government. Growth in the tourism sector is 
also likely to provide opportunity for American business over-the intermediate erm. weaie. 
and hydroelectric projects hold more long-term opportunities. = 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Laos remains one of the world’s poorest countries, with an estimated 1990 per capita GDP of 
approximately $170. Laos’ infrastructure deficiencies, especially in business management 
and legal systems, telecommunications and transportation, remain its greatest constraint to 
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development. Its significant natural resources, proximity to large external market, and 
potentially strategic position for entrepot trade are Laos’ unexploited assets. The country is 
landlocked, reducing its flexibility in external trade. 


The United Nations Development Program (UNDP) has as one of its major goals for the near 
term the improvement of the rudimentary road network. This should reduce transportation 
costs as well as economic and social fragmentation -- all major developmental constraints. 
Both the World Bank (WB) and the Asian Development Bank (ADB) are funding road 
improvement projects that are now open to international competitive bidding. The WB 
project totals $52.6 million while the ADB project is worth $31 million. Over 50 bids have 
been submitted for each project. 


Internal and external telecommunications have improved with access to the Australian 
communications satellite and will continue to expand with the implementation of the World 
Bank/UNDP financed $4.7 million Telecommunications II Project, an integral part of a 
global investment program amounting to as much as $45.5 million, co-financed by the 
International Development Association (IDA) and the Government of Japan. Cellular 
systems suppliers have shown interest in and explored Laos as a potential market for their 
products. Only a few government ministries and businesses now have fax communication 
capability. Direct dial is still not possible, but the government is seeking to establish this 
service. Supply of electricity is still restricted to the small urban portion of the country. 
Industrial production is low and generally inefficient, reflecting a lack of significant recent 
investment, outdated plants, difficulties in the supply of raw materials and underdeveloped 
access to international markets. The development of a manufacturing industry is also 
hampered by the lack of a significant domestic market. Some 85 percent of the population 
remains dependent upon agriculture, the vast majority on subsistence agriculture. 


Despite these problems, Laos has made significant progress, especially over the past three 
years, and the country has considerable potential to develop export industries in natural 
resource-based production and agricultural processing. 


With the institution of the New Economic Mechanism (NEM) in the mid-1980s, public sector 
enterprises were granted procurement, production, and pricing autonomy. They also could 
no longer cover operational deficits from the central government budget. The government 
moved many enterprises into the mixed public-private sector. It continues to privatize or 
make autonomous state enterprises, except those in "strategic sectors." 


Other major steps in the goverriment’s strategy to replace its centrally planned economy with 
a market-based one have included the monetization of the economy, the reduction in size of 
the state sector (in terms of government employees), and the elimination of subsidized 
consumables for state workers. The government has also liberalized the trade regime, and 
rationalized the tax regime and financial sector to a large degree. Out of character with the 
trends, the NEM has been the establishment of an insurance monopoly in the form of a joint 


venture between the Ministry of Economy, Planning and Finance and a state-owned French 
insurance company. 
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Laos continues to retain close links to Vietnam. Both countries have taken similar paths of 
encouraging economic reforms and broadening diplomatic ties without relinquishing their 
monopoly on political control. However, Laos seems to have moved ahead much faster on 
both fronts. The Soviet presence in Laos, both diplomatically and economically, has been 
drastically reduced. Recent Lao government economic policies have focused on moving the 
economy to a liberal, market orientation and reducing the state’s role in and control over 
business production. The Fifth Party Congress in March 1991 reaffirmed Lao’s commitment 
to market-oriented economic reforms. The late 1989 visits of Lao Prime Minister 
KaysonePhomvihane to Japan and France, his first (save for two short visits to Thailand) to 
the non-communist world, are indicative of broadening relationships with the West. 
Economics and development assistance were major topics during both of those visits. 


Development Assistance: The reform measures have been undertaken with the assistance of 
aid from foreign donors. Principal donors include the World Bank, the UN, the ADB, and, 
bilaterally, Japan, Sweden, France and Australia. Official development assistance amounted 
in 1990 to approximately $160 million, more than double total exports in the same year. But 
aid from the nonconvertible area, which totaled about $38 million in 1989, or about 23 
percent of total assistance that year, is expected to decline precipitously. The trend in 1991 
is for continuing high levels of assistance from the convertible area. Laos will remain 
dependent on foreign assistance for some time. 


Debt service has not been a serious problem because of large grant components and 
concessional terms on loans. With debt to the Soviet Union, Laos’ biggest creditor, 
rescheduled to the year 2000, and in some cases 2015, the debt service ratio is projected to 
decline from 14.3 percent in 1991 to 11.4 percent in 1996. 


Economic Growth: Laos began implementing its New Economic Mechanism (NEM) in 
1985 to transform its centrally planned socialist structure to a liberal market-based economy. 
The NEM has instituted bold and sweeping measures, but its operational details have not 
always been clear. Nonetheless, the following major tenets have become apparent and have 
been implemented: the elimination of a dual pricing system in favor of market pricing; 
institution of a single, unified exchange rate; privatization of all but strategic state 
enterprises; decentralization of economic decisionmaking; reform of the banking sector; 
monetization of the economy; liberalization of the trade sector; reform and rationalization of 
the tax regime; and promotion of foreign investments. 


Real Gross Domestic Product (GDP) growth is estimated to be 8.9 percent in 1989 and 8.4 
percent in 1990. Output is projected to increase annually by approximately 5 percent 
through 1993. Agriculture accounts for some 60 percent of GDP. Agricultural output and 
hydroelectric production, which rebounded strongly in 1989 and 1990, after the 1987 
drought, may again be seriously affected if the current drought persist. The service sector 
contributes around 24 percent of GDP, followed by industry at 16 percent. The largest 
individual sectors include paddy production (25 percent), forestry products (10.2 percent), 
manufacturing (9.7 percent), and trade (9.3 percent). The forestry sector has grown the 
most, followed possibly by services. 
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Further economic growth will depend in large measure on the continuing effectiveness in the 
implementation of the policy reforms embodied in the NEM, as well as favorable weather 
conditions. The success of the NEM will also depend on the viability and enforceability of 
the country’s nascent legal system. 


Investment: Until 1988 all investment in Laos was funded by the state, which in turn relied 
on foreign assistance to fund this investment; the private domestic savings rate. was negative 

and foreign investment was negligigle. In 1988, however, the government began a drive to 

attract foreign investment and released a foreign investment code in July of that year. 


The code authorizes three forms of investment: business by contract, joint ventures, and 
wholly foreign-owned enterprises. It targets agriculture, forestry, industry, transportation, 
communications, services, and tourism as sectors appropriate for foreign investment. 
Perhaps most importantly for potential foreign investors here, the code also establishes that 
the capital and other assets of foreign investors will not be nationalized or otherwise 
requisitioned by administrative procedure and specifies that profits from such investment can 
be repatriated. Tax holidays are possible for up to four years, and any profits reinvested are 
exempt from taxes. Projects with export potential and which maximize the use of local raw 
materials will receive the most favorable consideration. The legal system will need to 
continue its development, and precedents will need to be set before it can be said to provide 
guarantees, and gain investors’ confidence. 


The Lao Government released a comprehensive set of implementing regulations for the code 
in March 1989. During 1989, several hundred joint ventures and foreign-owned ventures 
were established, most of which were small. Since 1990, several large investment contracts 
have been signed, mostly in the mineral extraction sector. It will be several years before the 
success of these contracts can be assessed. The basic legal and financial frameworks in Laos 
are still in the formative stage. Improvements have been made: a new Supreme People’s 
Assembly was elected in 1989 and has met regularly since. It adopted a criminal code and 
passed laws establishing a judiciary in November 1989. A civil code, family law, and 
contract law were passed in 1990. A constitution is expected to be adopted in 1991. 
Analysts have attributed the long delay in the ratification process to the search for consensus. 


The 1991-1995 Public Investment Program (PIP) targets a rise of such investment from 12 
percent of GDP to 15 percent by 1993 and earmarks one-half of all investment to 
infrastructure, with transport accounting for 35 percent. Expenditures in the agricultural 
sector and industrial production are much lower than in previous years. With the appropriate 
policy environment established, the authorities hope profitable opportunities in these sectors 
will be taken up by private domestic and foreign investors. There has been a major increase 
in the public health and social service sectors, up to 22 percent of total investment. 


The most attractive areas for foreign investment in Laos include natural resource-based 
exploitation, agricultural processing, and tourism. The country has considerable mineral and 
forest resources. A contract for petroleum and non- petroleum exploration and production 
has recently been signed for a three province block, including Vientiane province. 
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Two other petroleum exploration and production concessions were previously signed, one 
of which is with an American company. There is scope for the development of tourism in 
Laos, although transportation and lodging facilities are at present inadequate. 


Agricultural processing holds good potential. The agricultural sector has received a large 
amount of assistance, as some 85 percent of the population is engaged in it. Forestry 
continues to have significant export potential. Logs and other forestry products were the 
largest export earners from 1987 to 1990. 


Balance of Payments and External Trade: Laos suffers from an adverse balance of trade, 
which appears likely to continue for some time to come. The main export earners are 
hydroelectric- ity, forestry products, and coffee. Overflight fees also contribute to 
government revenues, accounting for approximately $7 million annually. Exports stagnated 
in 1987-88, but increased in 1989 by 18 percent. Export growth in 1990 was a disappointing 
6.2 percent but is expected to reach 16 percent in 1991. Hydroelectricity sales to Thailand, 
the top earner through 1986, fell in 1987 and 1988 because of less favorable terms from 
Thailand and the effects of drought and siltation. Production increased in 1989 and in 1990 
accounted for almost 30 percent of all exports. The export price paid by Thailand remains 
low, but economic planners in Laos wish to renegotiate the price. Prospects for trade with 
Thailand is good, considering recently improved relations. Logs and forestry exports have 
supplanted electricity as the major export item and in 1990 accounted for over 37 percent of 
total exports. The outlook for the immediate future is unclear, however, as the government 
is concerned about deforestation and a revised tax code released in mid-1989 placing higher 
fees and export duties on forest products. 


Imports grew rapidly in 1987, with trade liberalization and in association with higher levels 
of foreign assistance, but fell slightly in 1988. In 1989-90 imports increased by around 10 
percent a year. They are expected to jump by over 20 percent in 1991. Imports have been 
decreasing, however, as a percentage of GDP, accounting for 31.3 percent of GDP in 1988, 
26.4 percent in 1989, and 26.1 percent in 1990. Chief imports are food stuffs and rice, 
machinery and raw materials, petroleum, and consumer items. Over one-third of recorded 
imports are directly associated with assistance aid. 


Until recently, much of Laos’ trade was with the nonconvertible currency area and was 
usually countertrade. Exports to the nonconvertible currency area, however, dropped from 
over $29 million in 1987 to less than $15 million in 1990. 


Imports from this area also decreased, from $134 million in 1987 to $45 million in 1990. 
Rapprochement with China may help Lao-Chinese border trade. Chinese Premiere Li Peng 
visited Vientiane in December 1990 and extended an invitation for then Prime Minister 
Kaysone to visit Beijing. At the same time, improved relations with Thailand have already 
shown concrete benefit with the abolition of the Thai transport monopoly for Lao transiting 
goods, and the reduction of the tariffs for 16 agricultural goods by two-thirds to 20 percent. 
The figures for trade with the convertible currency area have increased. Exports have 
increased from $35 million in 1987 to over $70 million in 1990. Imports increased from $81 
million in 1987 to over $140 million in 1990. 
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Export growth is predicted for the next five years in the convertible currency area, but it 
must maintain an annual nominal rate of 17 percent -- in light of an expected annual nominal 
growth rate of just over 12 percent for imports -- to keep the balance-of-trade situation 
sustainable. 


The Budget, Monetary Policy, and Inflation: Government budget expenditures as a 
percent of GDP rose drastically in 1988 due largely to a restructured wage system introduced 
to encourage staff reduction. Between 1988 and 1990, government staff was reduced by 19 
percent. In 1989, budget expenditures as a percentage of GDP began a sharp decline, which 
continued through 1990. The decline is expected to level off and remain steady through 
1995. The 1989 tax reform and complimentary budget measures -- mostly introduction of 
new taxes and extension of the tax withholding system -- plus a strengthening of the customs 
administration increased revenue from 10 to 11 percent of GDP between 1988 and 1989. By 
1995, revenues are expected to have increased to over 17 percent of GDP. Sharp increases 
in both domestic liquidity and credit created problems for the exchange rate and spurred 
inflation in the latter part of 1989 and early 1990. However, tighter money and credit 
controls, and stricter banking regulations -- especially the adoption of stringent reserve 
requirements -- brought about a sharp reduction in inflation and an appreciation of the kip. 
The kip exchange rate was 750 to the U.S. dollar in April, 1990, and 699 to the dollar in 
April 1991. The year-on-year rate of inflation shrank from 75.9 percent in 1989 to 

19.6 percent in 1990. It is projected at 14 percent in 1991. The reformation of the state 
bank as a central bank managing monetary policy will allow for a continuation of tight 
monetary policy. This will allow the government to dampen inflationary pressures while 
pursuing measures to improve the external sector. 


Interest rate policy will be geared toward maintaining positive real interest rates to improve 
domestic savings. As of early 1991, interest rates at autonomous commercial banks in 
Vientiane were well above the expected inflation rate. A new issuance in 1990 of Central 
Bank savings certificates denominated in kip met with strong demand and is evidence of 
confidence in the currency. 


These results, remarkable in themselves for an economy in transition, were achieved in spite 
of very unfavorable shocks from external factors. They are powerful testaments to the Lao 
Government’s commitment to economic reform. 


Production -- Agriculture: Agriculture continues to dominate Laos’ economic life, 
contributing some 60 percent of GDP. Paddy rice normally represents nearly 75 percent of 
agricultural production; other major crops are sweet potatoes, sugar cane, corn, soybeans, 
tobacco, and coffee. Production was adversely affected by droughts in 1987 and 1988 but 
benefitted from rises in producer prices and the elimination of the state monopoly on the 
import of agricultural inputs. The agricultural production index (1985 = 100) reached 112 


in 1989 and is estimated to’be 131.7 for 1990, though the current drought has reportedly 
affected crops in some provinces. 
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The government has allocated land to the farmers and guaranteed their right to transfer its 
use by either sale or inheritance. The agriculture sector is receiving less direct foreign 
assistance, but investment in infrastructure, especially transportation, should cut the cost of 
moving farm products to markets. The emphasis now for foreign investment in agriculture is 
in processing. Agricultural processing, animal husbandry and coffee are areas where 
particular potential for expansion and exports exist. 


Production -- Industry: The industrial sector remains small and in 1990 contributed 
approximately 15 percent of GDP. Since 1980, manufacturing, the largest single component 
of this sector, has increased from 7.5 percent of GNP to almost 10 percent in 1990. Plant 
and equipment at present are largely outdated, although some improvements have been made 
from the privatization of the state sector through lease, sale, or joint venture. American 
companies have successfully competed for investment in these privatized state enterprises, 
and the prospects are excellent for moderate returns. 


Hydroelectricity production dropped during the drought years of 1987 and 1988. A new 
project in southern Laos, the Xeset dam, will come on-stream in 1991 and is expected to add 
30 to 40 megawatts to the existing 150 megawatts capacity of the Nam Ngum dam. 


Feasibility studies have already been conducted by the World Bank for significant expansion 
of capacity elsewhere in the country, notably the Nam Theun project. An American firm has 
signed a contract for a large hydroelectric project in Vientiane province that could be the 
largest in the country. Similar opportunities are still available in this sector. The Trade and 


Development Program (TDP) can have a significant role in this sector, much as it did in 
Thailand. 


Mining, now accounting for less than 1 percent of industrial production, remains the sector 
with the most potential for growth. Laos has significant reserves of tin, gypsum, gold, 
semiprecious stones (predominantly sapphires), coal and iron, and oil and gas. British 
Geological Service engineers have completed a report on mineral occurrences throughout 
Laos under a grant project funded by the Asian Development Bank. Two American 
companies have been awarded oil and gas concessions in Laos, one in the southern province 
of Savannakhet, signed in late 1989, and one covering Vientiane, Bolikhamsay, and 
Sayaboury provinces, signed in 1991. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


As indicated in the investment section above, several sectors of the Lao economy may appear 
attractive to U.S. investors. Among these sectors are tourism, forestry and agriculture, 
mining, hydroelectric power and petroleum. Moreover, the government is actively 
promoting foreign investment. A foreign investment code was released in July 1988, and 
detailed implementing regulations were released in March 1989. An investment oversight 
board, staffed by the Ministries of Commerce and Foreign Economic Relations and chaired 
by the Prime Minister, has been established to consider and approve investment proposals. 
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In addition to the foreign investment code, a tax code and its implementing regulations and a 
new national tax policy revision were released in June 1989 and major legal codes, including 
contract law, a labor code and currency regulations, were promulgated in 1991. The 
Supreme Peoples’ Assembly ratified basic penal codes in November 1989, but the Lao court 
system is still in the formative stage. Although the government has set up an arbitration 
committee, potential investors here should insure that contracts for investments specify 
arbitration by a reputable foreign agency. The government of Laos is agreeable to such 
specifications. 


Current regulations specify the Ministry of Foreign Economic Relations as the contact point 
for foreign investors, but other ministries and government agencies may be involved, 
depending on the nature of the project. Government officials have said that investors from 
all countries will receive the same consideration. 


The government has yet to establish a clear set of procedures for potential investors, and 
most contracts at present seem still to be arranged on a case-specific basis among the 
government, the investor, and any Lao partners. Many foreign business people here have 
found a Lao partner or agent advantageous. Negotiations can be protracted. 


Because of the small size of the Lao market, bilateral trade with the United States is not 
expected to increase significantly in the near future. The domestic market is small and 
dominated by Thailand, especially in the area of cosumables. Access to foreign currencies 
remains difficult. Exports to the United States have been low as Lao products are charged 
the higher Column II import tariffs traditionally applied to communist countries. The 
Government of Laos has applied for most-favored-nation status, and the United States has 
removed restrictions to permit OPIC operations in Laos in May 1991. 


The other area with significant potential for U.S. business is the supplying of consulting 
services, goods and equipment for development projects funded by the World Bank, the 
Asian Development Bank, and the United Nations. U.S. firms have expressed interest in 
some of these projects, and, as they are let through international tender, U.S. business 
interests should not be at a disadvantage in bidding on them. 


Road building and rehabilitation, construction of new hydroelectric generation capacity, oil 
exploration and production, and the development of mineral resources are some of the more 
important projects under way or in the planning stages where U.S. firms might become 
involved. Firms interested in these or other projects in Laos should keep in close touch with 
World Bank, Asian Development Bank, and United Nations offices, especially UNDP, 
regarding progress on consultant hiring and tenders. Tenders are advertised in 
“Development Business" published by the United Nations in New York. 


American entrepreneurs should also explore specialized opportunities that are becoming 
available in Laos. Examples of existing efforts are found in projects involving Lao silk, 
cashew nuts, gems and jewelry, and traditional handicrafts. More unusual opportunities may 
be found in orchid culture, freshwater aquaculture, and ecotourism. These areas have 
supported small but successful projects in other countries in the region. 
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P.O. Box 1950, 27402, (919) 333-5345 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Serviced by Omaha District Office 

OHIO 

*Cincinnati—9504 Fed. Office Bldg., 550 
Main St., 45202, (513) 684-2944 
Cleveland—Rm. 600, 668 Euclid Ave., 44114 
(216) 522-4750 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City—6601 Broadway Extension, 
73116, (405) 231-5302 

*Tulsa—440 S. Houston St., 74127, (918) 
581-7650 

OREGON 

Portland—Suite 242, One World Trade Cen- 
ter, 121 S.W. Salmon St., 97204, (503) 
326-3001 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia—475 Allendale Road, Suite 202, 
King of Prussia, Pa., 19406, (215) 962-4980 
Pittsburgh—2002 Fed. Bldg., 1000 Liberty 
Ave., 15222, (412) 644-2850 

PUERTO RICO 

San Juan (Hato Rey)—Rm. G-55 Fed. Bidg., 
00918, (809) 766-5555 

RHODE ISLAND 
*Providence—(Boston District) 7 Jackson 
Walkway, 02903, (401) 528-5104, ext. 22 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Columbia—Strom Thurmond Fed. Bldg., Suite 
172, 1835 Assembly St., 29201 (803) 765-5345 
*Charleston—JC Long Blidg., Rm. 128, 9 Lib- 
erty St., 29424, (803) 724-4361 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Serviced by Omaha District Office 
TENNESSEE 

Nashville—Suite 1114, Parkway Towers, 404 
James Robertson Parkway, 37219-1505, (615) 
736-5161 

*Knoxville—301 E. Church Ave., 37915, (615) 
549-9268 

*Memphis—tThe Falls Building, Suite 200, 22 
North Front St., 38103, (901) 544-4137 
TEXAS 

*Dallas—Rm. 7A5, 1100 Commerce St., 
75242-0787, (214) 767-0542 

*Austin—P.O. Box 12728, 816 Congress Ave., 
Suite 1200, 78711, (512) 482-5939 
Houston—2625 Fed. Courthouse, 515 Rusk 
St., 77002, (713) 229-2578 

UTAH 

Salt Lake City—Suite 105, 324 South State 
St., 84111, (801) 524-5116 

VERMONT 

Serviced by Boston District Office 
VIRGINIA 

Richmond—8010 Fed. Bldg., 400 North 8th 
St., 23240, (804) 771-2246 
WASHINGTON : 

Seattle—3131 Elliott Ave:, Suite 290, 98121, 
(206) 553-5615 

*Spokane—West 808 Spokane Falls Blvd., 
Suite 625, 99201, (509) 353-2922 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston—405 Capitol St., Suite 809, 
25301, (304) 347-5123 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee—Fed. Bldg., U.S. Courthouse, 
Rm. 606, 517 E. Wisc. Ave., 53202, (414) 
297-3473 

WYOMING 

Serviced by Denver District Office 





S Business America, first published 
eee R by the State Department under 
em another name in October 1880, 

ee eee is the oldest U.S. Government 
magazine. After more 

than a hundred 

years of continuous 
publication, Business 
America still has 

the same mission: 

to help American 

companies sell 

their products 

overseas. 


Your Staff in Washington 


Superintendent of Documents Subscriptions Order Form 
Order Processing Code: 


Charge _ order. 
*5071 a It’s easy! 


To fax your orders and inquiries— aa 275-0019 
C] YES please send me subscriptions of BUSINESS AMERICA, List ID is CRTD, for $49 each per year, ($61.25 foreign) 


The total cost of my order is $__. Prices include regular domestic postage and handling and are subject to change. 


Please Choose Method of Payment: 
(Company or personal name) ~—~—~—~<(Pilease type or print) - [_] Check payable to the Superintendent of Documents 
GPO Deposit Account hh lak lal <3 
L] VISA or MasterCard Account 


eee rene LDL ST deed tell hasheth keh dakathadaceed 


’ 
(City, State, ZIP Code) Thank you for your order! 


(Additional address/attention line) 


(Credit card expiration date) 


(Daytime phone including area code) (Signature) 


Mail To: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402-9371 








